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plainant was discontented with the  answer, and 1876-85.
applied  to the Queen's  Bench for a mandamus,

which the Bishop of Oxford, with the laudable
object of saving expense, opposed in person. He
conducted his case with spirit, and the proverb
about the man who is his own counsel had certainly
no application to him. But the Court decided
against him, and the mandamus was granted.
The Lord Chief Justice and his colleagues held
that the words "it shall be lawful" for the Bishop
to issue a commission, or send the matter before
the Court of Arches, imported a duty as well as a
right, and meant that he must do either the one
or the other. The Court of Appeal, where the
Bishop appeared by Counsel, reversed the judg-
ment of the Queen's Bench, and then the case
went to the House of Lords. Lord Chancellor
Cairns, Lord Penzance, Lord Selborne, and Lord
Blackburn unanimously and finally held that the
Bishop's discretion was absolute, and could not
be reviewed by any Court. The Law Lords March 23,
laid stress upon the fact that the statute oflbb0*
1840 did not require the prosecutor to be a
parishioner, a Churchman, or a Christian, and Lord
Penzance, who can hardly have foreseen the
momentous consequences of the decision, observed
in pungent language, "I cannot think that the
intention of this statute was to maintain the dis-
cipline of the clergy by vesting the power of legal
prosecution, without limit, in the community at
large." However that may be (and it is not a
result from which the Whigs would have shrunk),
the effect of Julius v. the Bishop of Oxfordl was
to make the episcopal veto an impregnable barrier
against all ecclesiastical prosecutions whatsoever.

After more than   six years  of  miscellaneous Mackon.
litigation, marked by all the glorious uncertainty IoroLla

1 L.R, 5 Appeal Cases, pp. 214-248.